THE MAN WHO CAUGHT THE 
WEATHER 


By BESS STREETER ALDRICH 
From Century 


HE LIVED next door to us when I was a girl—old Mr. 

Parline. To be sure, his wife lived there, too, but we never 
saw very much of her. She was one of the immaculate house- 
wives of that day, whose life was bounded by the hundred 
small tasks of a home into which the modern button-pushing 
conveniences had not come. A shy, effacing woman she was— 
“mousy” describes her too well to abandon the term for its 
mere triteness. Mr. Parline was the one who did the talking, 
who neighboured with the rest of us, who came to the back 
door bringing us gifts from his garden. 

The Parline house sat in the midst of trees and flowers like 
Ceres among her fruits. We were just then emerging from the 
dark age of fences into the enlightened era of open lawns. 
By your fenced or fenceless condition you were knownas 
old-fashioned or up-to-date. One by one the picket and the 
fancy iron and the rough board fences on our street had gone 
down before the god of Fashion. Mr. Parline, alone, retained 
his—a neat picket, painted as white as the snowballs that 
hung over it, Juliet-like, from their green foliage balconies. 

The shrubbery was not so artistically placed as that of to- 
day. We had not learned to group it against houses and walls, 
leaving wide stretches of lawn. Single bushes dotted Mr. 
Parline’s lawn, a hydrangea here, a peony there, a tiger lily 
beyond, in spaded spots of brown, mulch-filled earth, like so 
many chickens squatting in their round nests. 

The Parlines were of English extraction although both had 
been born in Vermont. There was a faintly whispered tale 
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that they were cousins, but there was no one so intimate as 
to verify the gossip and no one so prying as to ask. 

Mr. Parline was a half head shorter than his tall, slender 
wife. He was stocky of body, a little ruddy as to complexion, 
like the colour of his apples, a little fuzzy as to face, like the 
down on his peaches. There was a quiet dignity about him 
that fell just short of pompousness. “Mr. Parline”’ his wife 
called him, in contrast to the “ John” and “Silas” and “Fred” 
with which the other women spoke of their liege lords. Where 
other women in the block ran in to our home with the freedom 
of close acquaintances, Mrs. Parline alone occasionally came 
sedately in at the front gate ina neat brown dress covered with 
a large snowy apron starched to cardboard stiffness. 

It was Mr. Parline who came often. With that manner 
which was paradoxically gentle and pompous, he would bring 
us edibles from his garden all summer long on a home-made 
flat wooden tray. That garden, as neat as constant care could 
make it, was the delight and despair of everyone who at- 
tempted to emulate it. Not a pigweed showed its stubborn 
head. Not a mullen-stock lifted its thick velvety self. The 
bricklaid paths, without sign of leaf, might have been swept, 
even scrubbed. As for the growing contents of the garden, 
they made a varicoloured and delightful picture. In its per- 
fection every cabbage might have been a rose, every beet an 
exotic tropical plant, the parsley dainty window-box ferns. 
To Mr. Parline there was no dividing line between the beauty 
of flowers and the beauty of vegetables. With impartiality he 
planted marigolds near the carrots and zinnias next to the 
beans. 

“Just a little of the fruits of my labour,” was his dignified 
greeting on those occasions when he tapped at the back door. 
In the centre of the wooden tray might repose a cabbage, the 
dew still trembling upon the silver sheen of its leaves, around 
it a lovely mass of the delicate shell-pink of sweet peas. One 
felt it as much of a sacrilege to plunge the cabbage into hot 
water as it would have been to cook the sweet peas. Or he 
might have several bunches of grapes in merging shades of 
wine red and purple, their colours melting into the wine red 
and purple colours of shaggy asters. Old Mr. Parline had the 
heart of a poet and the eye of an interior decorator. 

We never saw Mrs. Parline pulling a vegetable or cutting a 
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flower. Occasionally, at evening, she walked in the paths with 
all the interest and curiosity of a stranger, evidently consider- 
ing the garden as sacred ground as did the rest of us. Indeed, 
Mother was at their back door one day when Mr. Parline came 
up the path with the inevitable wooden tray. There were 
beets on the tray, their tops cut, their bodies like blood-red 
hearts, around them white sweet Williams and crimson phlox. 
“T was just bringing my wife some of the fruits of my labour,” 
he said in his courteous, half-pompous way. 

We laughed about the phrase at home. Ours was a noisy, 
hilarious, fun-loving family. One member might bring in a 
mess of dirty potatoes in a battered old pail. “A little of the 
fruits of my labour,” he would imitate Mr. Parline’s pompous 
dignity. Or another, coming in with the first scrawny radishes, 
might have placed a few limpsy dandelions around them as a 
floral satire on the contents of Mr. Parline’s wooden tray. 

If the garden was the old man’s hobby, the weather was his 
very life. It was inconceivable that anyone should be so 
wrapped up in the constant change of the elements. To other 
busy people the weather was incidental to their labours, the 
setting in which they performed their tasks. It might be pleas- 
ant or inconvenient, but it remained a side issue. To old Mr. 
Parline it was the important event of the day. He scanned the 
heavens, read the almanac, watched for signs of changes. Of 
the last he had a thousand at his command. If the sun went 
down in clouds on Friday night, if it rained the first Sunday 
in the month, if a dog ate grass, if the snow stuck to the north 
sides of the trees—he knew to a nicety what the results would 
be. To old Mr. Parline the weather was not the background. 
It was the picture itself. It was not the mere setting for daily 
living. It was life itself. No government official connected with 
the Weather Bureau made it more his life’s thought. In the 
kitchen he kept a large calendar upon which he made notations 
for the day. Every vagrant shifting of the wind, every cloud 
that raced across the blue was recorded. For what purpose no 
one knew. Another slight dash of snow at noon. Temperature 34. 
Sun came out at 3 p. m. It seemed so small, so trivial, that a 
man should give so much time and thought to that which he 
could not change. He had thermometers by the house, on the 
north side to show the coldest registration, on the south to 
get the hottest, in the garden, by the barn. They were like 
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traps everywhere—baited with mercury—little traps to catch 
the weather. 

From Mr. Parline’s conversation one gathered that an 
overseeing Providence had given him exclusive charge of the 
elements. If his words did not utter it, his manner implied 
it. “ Well, how do you like my June day?” his attitude seemed 
to be. If the day was bad, he was half apologetic. If it was 
pleasant, he glowed with satisfaction. The summer afternoon 
on which we were to have a little social gathering, he came to 
the back door and, with genuine feeling, told us how sorry he 
was that the day was dull and rainy. His manner showed 
humiliation, as though from the standpoint of neighbourliness 
he had failed us in a crisis. “I am very sorry,” he said in his 
gentle, half-pompous way. “I had thought—had every reason 
to believe—that it would be sunshiny.”’ We assured him that 
we bore him no grudge, and he went home relieved, returning 
with the wooden tray on which lay a heap of ruby cherries, a 
delicate mass of baby’s-breath around them. 

Was there a great national event, his talk turned immedi- 
ately to the weather in which it was consummated. When he 
read the newspapers he seemed to ignore the main issue of 
the news. The weather, lurking in the background, was appar- 
ently of greater importance to him than the magnitude of the 
event. On the day of Dewey’s triumph, he spoke immediately 
of the weather, wondering whether it had been dull or sunny 
in the harbour. At an inauguration there was no comment 
from him concerning the great issue of the day, the change 
in the policy of the administration. He gave forth no acclaim 
or condemnation of the new head of the government. His mind 
dwelt only on the fact that the new President was having to 
ride up Pennsylvania Avenue in a mist. 


Vegetables, flowers, and the weather—they were Mr. Par- 
line’s whole existence. Such little things they were, we said. 
Whether his wife was bored by the triviality of his life, we 
could not know. She was too reserved for anyone to sense her 
reactions to her husband’s small interests. We could see her 
working about the house all day. Sometimes she brought out 
quilts and hung them on the line for cleaning. They were of 
intricate patterns, beautifully pieced and quilted—the Rose 
of Sharon, the Log Cabin, the Flower Basket, and the Rising 
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Sun. “T’ll bet the old man sleeps under the Rising Sun,” one 
of the family remarked and we laughed uproariously at the 
joke. In the evening Mrs. Parline often came out and strolled 
through the paths, stepping gingerly about like a stranger, 
listening to the old man’s courteous, half-pompous talk. She 
was deeply afraid of storms, he had told us years before. And 
when one saw the first dark clouds looming up from the south- 
west in summer, or the first gray ones rolling in from the north 
in winter, one also saw old Mr. Parline hurrying home, his. 
square, heavy body swinging along out of its accustomed 
slower movements. To get home to Mrs. Parline when there 
was rain or hail or snow was his first duty. It was the only 
time when he ever seemed thrown out of his pompous calm. 
You saw them later through the windows looking out at the 
storm together. 

The Parlines attended a little ivy-grown church where the 
old gentleman passed the collection box. When his own part 
of the service was over he would take a seat near the door, 
one eye on the sky. It was as though he must have everything 
as auspicious as possible when the congregation should return 
home. One wondered if he heard the sermon at all. A queer 
old man. 

But the queerest thing of all was his strange prophecy that 
the day would come when the weather could be regulated. 
We young folks guffawed at that. ‘He was eccentric before 
he sprung that one,” we said, “but now he’s a nut.” 

In his half-pompous, half-gentle way, he argued it. “In the 
centuries to come, who knows but that humanity will have 
progressed to such an extent that men can catch the weather 
and retain it—hold it for a time to their own choice? You 
smile at that.” He was sensitive to our thoughts. “But strange 
things have happened. Who would have thought you could 
catch the human voice in a little box and listen to it through 
a tube to the ear?” This was all some twenty years ago. 
“Who would have thought a machine would rise up in the air 
under its own power? Who would have thought carriages with- 
out horses would go about the streets?”’ 

“The whole trouble would be,” we joked with him, “you 
would want rain the day we wanted sunshine, and living next 
door to us, there would be complications.” ; 

“T don’t pretend to know how it could be accomplished,” he 
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said in his gentle, dignified way. ‘“‘I merely suggest that in the 
years to come it may be so.” 

So the Parlines went on living their quiet lives. Refined, 
gentle folk, but different—and a little queer. 


And then on a spring day, old Mrs. Parline died, as quietly 
and unostentatiously as she had lived. There was no fuss 
about it. A hard cold, the doctor coming and going, a neigh- 
bour slipping in and out of the back door, a cousin coming 
out from Chicago to care for her—death. The various mem- 
bers of our family went over to the house. Other neighbours 
came, as they do in small towns. A man’s sorrow is the town’s 
sorrow. In a neighbourly community, sympathy takes con- 
crete form. It becomes buns and flowers and apple jelly and 
sitting up. 

Old Mr. Parline greeted us kindly, courteously. Outwardly 
he showed no manifestations of his grief, except that his face 
was gray and drawn. He was solicitous of our comfort. He 
‘brought in fuel for the kitchen stove and oil for the lamps. 
He went to the cellar and came back with apples, polishing 
them scrupulously. He asked us if we were too cold or too hot. 
He went up and down his tulip beds pulling a few tiny weeds 
from the soil. Such little things in the face of death! He looked 
at the thermometer, at the almanac, at the sky, and predicted 
‘a pleasant sunshiny afternoon for the services. A queer old 
man, we all said. Not even death itself could take his mind 
away from the habits of a lifetime. 

Mrs. Parline was buried in Riverside Cemetery. “It seemed 
very mild out there this afternoon,” he said to us a day or 
two after the services. “There was a light breeze from the 
northeast.”” We knew where ‘‘out there”’ was. 

By Memorial Day there was a stone at the grave and a 
mass of scarlet geraniums which he had transplanted, and 
some parsley. “How odd,” we said, “parsley from the vege- 
table garden.”’ But he was always odd. We walked around the 
stone to read the inscription. Propped up against it, in the 
lush grass, was a thermometer. We laughed a little—but only 
a little. Some laughter is half tears. 

During that summer he seemed lost, a boat without a rud- 
der. It was pathetic the way he went about his housework. 
He hung the quilts out on the line to clean them—the Flower 
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Basket and the Log Cabin, the Rose of Sharon and the Rising 
Sun. We would see him, walking about the yard in the evening 
with a lantern, reading the thermometers. 

“Look at that,” we young folks said, “he’s batty.” 

“Oh, no,” Mother said, “he’s lonely.” 

And then, quite suddenly, we realized that he was going 
out to the cemetery at the sign of every storm. At the first 
glimpse of a thunderhead looming up over the trees, we would 
see him slipping out of the white picket gate and hurrying 
down the street. In some indefinable way he must have felt 
that he wanted to carry out that old habit of protecting her. 

“Tt’s ridiculous,” we said. 

“Tt’s beautiful,’ Mother said. 

If we expected his garden to deteriorate, we were mistaken. 
He took more pains with it than ever. More often he came to 
the back door with its products for us. Once, someone spoke 
tactfully about paying him, that he ought to have some com- 
pensation for his work. He looked pained. ‘‘Oh, no,” he said, 
with gentle dignity. “Please do not speak of it again.” 

He found out the neighbours’ various likes and dislikes. “I 
put out some turnips for you,” he said to Mother. “I do not 
care for them myself, but I want you to have some.” Yes, a 
kind old man. 

And he continued to manage the weather. “I do not want 
to intrude.” He came to the back door. “ But I see your family 
is making preparations to go to a picnic.” 

“Yes, Mr. Parline. Wouldn’t you like to go with us?” 

“Oh, no, thank you. You are very kind. But I have work 
in my garden. I went to a picnic once in my youth. It was a 
very enjoyable occasion. I wanted to tell you that I think it 
will rain before night. The wind has switched to the east and 
the temperature is five degrees higher.”’ The queer old codger. 

And then, as the years went by, he began to include others 
than the immediate neighbourhood in his gifts—people he had 
not known before and with whom he became acquainted in 
the cemetery. 

A cemetery is a friendly place. You talk with people there 
whom you have not known in town. “The grass ought to be 
mowed,” you may say to the wealthy widow by her husband’s 
mausoleum, or ‘Do you think the peonies will be out by 
* Memorial Day?” to the Italian fruit vender by his baby’s 
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grave. So people who talked to the old man “out there,” 
even though they lived across town, became the recipients of 
his garden products. 

For three years he lived his queer, busy life there alone with 
his garden and his thermometers. 


It was in December of the third winter after his wife’s death 
that the gray clouds of the big snow began rolling up from 
the northwest. Someone saw him slip out of his gate, lantern 
in hand, and hurry down the street. 

“You don’t suppose that poor old man is going out there to 
the cemetery?’’ Mother was solicitous. She put a shawl over 
her head and hurried out a side door. We could hear her call- 
ing, “Oh, Mr. Parline!’”” When she came in she had deep sym- 
pathy in her eyes. “I told him I thought he ought not to go 
out when it looked so snowy. He said in his dignified old way, 
‘That’s why I want to go. I must get out for a few minutes 
before the storm breaks.’ I suppose he feels that he protects 
her just as he used to. Isn’t it pathetic?” 

We had supper. Company came. It began to snow—soft, 
damp, heavy flakes. It was late when it came to us that there 
was no light in the Parline cottage. Father went over. When 
he found no one, he went after two other neighbours and 
together they went “out there.” I think from the first they 
expected to find—what they found. He was huddled up 
against the stone where he had crumpled while stooping down 
to look at the thermometer. The doctor said death had been 
instantaneous, that he had evidently taxed himself hurrying 
to make the trip before the storm broke. 

They brought him home. Neighbours went into the little 
house, not so immaculate as in the old days, but in order. 
In the kitchen they talked in low tones about the old man, as 
though from the front room where he lay he might hear their 
comments. 

A queer old man, they all agreed, but kind, unusually kind. 
Mother went into the cellar and brought up scarlet-cheeked 
apples and mellow pears. “He would have wanted to pass 
them around,” she said, with that understanding of humanity 
which she always seemed to possess. Scrupulously she polished 
them before she served them. 

The cousin and a young married daughter came. The cousin 
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cried a little, tears that were not especially sad. “I didn’t feel 
that I knew him very well,” she told us. “When I took care 
of Cousin Sarah he was always very kind to me. He brought 
me everything from the garden and kept me supplied with fuel. 
But I never really got acquainted with him. When we did 
talk it seemed to be only about the weather. But he was a 
good old man.” 

They took him “out there” where his wife was, and the 
dead geraniums under their thick covering of snow, and the 
parsley from the vegetable garden, and the thermometer. 

In the evening Mother and I went over and sat a while with 
the cousin and her daughter. They replenished the fire in the 
kitchen stove with some of the wood Mr. Parline had brought 
in. They brought apples and elderberry wine from the cellar. 
The house had that lonely feeling which hangs over one from 
which a soul has just gone. 

Drawn by thoughts of the old man’s hobby, Mother walked 
over to the huge bank calendar hanging there on the kitchen 
wall. The last day of the year it was, and so the last of the 
calendar with its one vacant page. Mother thumbed over the 
closing pages, each one filled with the old man’s wavering 
writing. Indications of snow. Wind in the east. Temperature 20 
at the north side of the house. 19 at the barn. 18 out there. Under- 
neath was a home-made set of shelves, all the old calendars of 
the bygone years in neat piles, the dates printed on the backs. 

Through the clean, small-paned window, we could see low 
clouds breaking and slipping into the east. We were no doubt 
thinking the same thought—of the old man lying “out there”’ 
in the dignity of death, with the scudding clouds and the wind 
in the west, the old man who had lived close to the wind and 
the rain, the hail and the snow. Death would not seem so 
significant to him to-night as the importance of the setting— 
the rift in the clouds and the end of the storm. 

There was the last vacant page on the calendar. He would 
have wanted it filled. Mother looked at it for a moment, then 
picked up the short, stubby pencil hanging limply on its long 
string, and wrote the weather for the day—the gentle old 
man’s long Day: Shadows gone from the valley—no night—and 
the need of no candle—sunshine—eternal sunshine—and the 
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